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her troops, and the Austrians marched into those provinces
towards the end of July, as soon as the Russians had with-
drawn from them. Before the Western Powers attacked
Russia upon her own soil, diplomacy had made consider-
able efforts to stay the gigantic struggle and give matters a
peaceful turn. After many fruitless consultations and
propositions the Western Powers at last (July 22nd) pro-
pounded four points, to serve as the basis of all further
negotiations: i. Abolition of the Russian Protectorate in
Moldavia, Wallachia and Servia. 2. Absolute freedom of
navigation on the Danube. 3. Revision of the older
treaties concerning the Black Sea, and effticement there-
from of Russian preponderance. 4. Rejection of any
special Protectorate over the Christians of the Ottoman
Empire, and establishment of a system of protection to be
practised in common by all the Great Powers, Austria and
Prussia supported these demands upon Russia. When
Russia rejected them, Austria reinforced her army in
Transylvania, and stationed another army upon the Russo-
Galician frontier. Prussia appeared practically satisfied by
the retreat of the Russians across the Pruth, and made no
warlike dispositions. The majority of the Federal States
followed her example* The Berlin Cabinet, however, did
not take Russia's part decisively, but continued to make
representations at Petersburg in the sense of the Four
Points. There, however, the custom had long prevailed of
assuming the right to " speak the last word " in questions
touching German politics, of giving advice to Berlin in the
Mentor style, of putting forward unjustifiable claims, and of
occasionally holding out threats; so Count Nesselrode, the
Czar's Foreign Minister thought fit to maintain a haughty tone.
In a despatch (Nov. 6) addressed to the Russian Ambas-
sador in Vienna and referring to " the split between the two